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VESTIGES OF MATERIAL CULTURE AMONG THE 
CANADIAN DELAWARES 

By M. R. HARRINGTON 

During the summer of 1907 I found the opportunity to visit the 
three bands of Delaware Indians, or as they call themselves, Lenape, 
now residing in Canada, for the purpose of searching for specimens 
which might cast light on their old material culture. The quest 
met with unexpected success, a large collection being procured, the 
bulk of which has now been added to the private collection of Eras- 
tus T. Tefft, Esq., of New York City, with whose permission the 
accompanying photographs are reproduced. The remainder of the 
material was divided among the collections of George G. Heye, 
Esq., the New York State Museum, the American Museum of 
Natural History, and the collection of Mr Alanson B. Skinner of 
New York. 

The Lenape bands visited were the Delawares of Grand River, 
said to number 164, situated on the Six Nations reserve near Hagers- 
ville, Ontario ; the Munceys of the Thames, numbering about 118 
on the Muncey reserve near Middlemiss, Ontario ; and the Dela- 
wares of Moraviantown, 332 strong on the Moravian reservation 
near Bothwell, Ontario. Although retaining Indian physical char- 
acteristics to a large degree (pi. xxiv), all these bands are rapidly 
losing what little remains of their old culture. Even the Delaware 
language is passing out of use at Grand River, and to a less degree 
at Muncey. Only at Moraviantown is it retained in daily use by 
the majority of the tribe. Organized ceremonial observances per- 
sisted at Grand River until within the last decade, but so far as I 
could learn nothing of the kind has been seen among the other two 
bands for many years. The old manufactures are also practically 
extinct, the only survivals being the making of a few wooden spoons, 
bowls, mortars, and bows and arrows, mainly at Moraviantown, 
the preparation of corn foods in Indian style, the weaving of the splint 
sieves and other baskets used in this process in all the reserves, 
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and, at Moraviantown only, the manufacture of a little beadwork 
and a few corn-husk mats. 

There are still to be found however, or were until I made my 
house-to-house canvass, a considerable number of old specimens 
saved by the Indians as mementos or on account of their intrinsic 
usefulness. 

Among domestic utensils of Indian style the wooden spoon or 
ladle (yusemwhanes) is perhaps the most abundant. Like the Iro- 
quois spoon, it consists of an almost circular bowl attached to a 
comparatively short handle sloping upward and outward from one 
edge. Unlike the spoon of the Iroquois, the decoration of the Le- 
nape type is confined to geometric designs carved upon the handle, 
life forms being wanting. One very large ladle {w'atlemwhanes) 
with a long handle was used for dishing corn soup at feasts. Bowls, 
called XuslnjOy or ulaktinls, generally carved from black ash 
burls, occur in two forms, hemispherical and oval, the former 
having an approximately horizontal rim, the latter a rim rising in 
graceful points at both ends, sometimes perforated to serve as handles. 
Some of these bowls, which vary considerably in size, are beautiful 
specimens ; the curly grain of the wood, the rich color and polish 
of age and use, and the graceful form, all adding to the effect. 
Stirring paddles of wood {ewafa! guri) y sometimes elaborately carved 
and resembling those of the Iroquois, were also found, together with 
a few large needles {wate f skwUmbllame f kwari) of hickory wood 
for sewing together the coils of corn-husk mats. Two cradle boards 
{amblsun) are about two and one half feet long, tapering from head 
to foot, and provided with an elaborately carved bow to protect the 
child's head ; the wooden braces holding the bow in position are 
also carved. Like the cradles of the Iroquois, these Delaware 
specimens differ from the eastern Chippewa form in having a perma- 
nent instead of a movable foot-board. One of the most unusual 
objects, found at Moraviantown, is a low seat, roughly carved to 
represent a dog {mwdkanes dpapbri). Wooden mortars (takwahagtin) 
used in crushing corn may still be seen — sections of tree trunks 
about two feet high hollowed at the top to receive the grain. 
Smaller mortars were used in preparing herbs. The pestles {skwa- 
hlgUn) are of wood, the middle third being shaved down to form a 
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handle after the style common among the Iroquois ; but in former 
years, before the Lenape left their old home near the Atlantic sea- 
board, it is possible that long stone pestles were employed, such as 
are still used by the Mohegan in Connecticut and until recently by 
the remnants of Algonquian tribes lingering in Massachusetts and 
on Long Island. 




Fig. 95. — Delaware Indian corn sieve of twisted root fibers. 

The most interesting basket I ever found among the Delawares, 
or, indeed, among any eastern Indians, is the one illustrated in 
fig- 95- It is a bag-shaped corn sieve made of twisted root fibers 
beautifully wrought, the weave being a fine open-work consisting of 
two sets of intersecting diagonal strands fastened together at the 
intersections with horizontal twined strands. Combining a similar 
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form and weave are the much coarser bag-like baskets of basswood 
bark used by several bands of Mohawk for hulling corn, but in 
these the horizontal strands are not twined. The weave in its 
entirety, but on a much coarser scale, was observed in one sieve 
basket collected from the Mohawk of Bay of Quinte reserve, 
Ontario, but in this case the material is splints. The Delaware 
name for the basket is pawUnlgun, meaning simply a sieve. The 
specimen is very old, and was bought from Betsy Pheasant of 
Moraviantown. To me it was a distinct surprise, for I had never 
ventured to hope that any of the fine baskets, evidently twined, 
mentioned in early accounts as being used by eastern Indians, 
might survive to the present day. 

One coiled grass basket (winganusk w mf l kwlnotai y ) was col- 
lected, a style which was probably once widespread among the 
eastern Algonquian tribes. I found two somewhat similar baskets 
of beach-grass among the mixed-blood Indian remnant on Marthas 
Vineyard, Mass., and the same style is manufactured of sweetgrass 
today by the Chippewa of Ontario. The Martha's Vineyard mixed- 
bloods told me that within the memory of some of the older people 
the coiled beach-grass baskets were made for many purposes to 
the exclusion of splint baskets, and even pack-baskets were of 
similar weave. Twilled splint corn sieves {pdwunlgun) and 
hulling baskets {ke tchltlgUn) were numerous and differed but little 
from those of the Iroquois. The nearest approach to aboriginal 
fabrics is seen in the pack-strap {apis) of which a number were 
procured. For carrying burdens in baskets or otherwise these 
were very useful, being passed across the forehead or chest of the 
user. They were made of the fibers of Indian hemp, the milkweed, 
or the inner bark of the slippery elm, boiled soft and rolled or 
twisted into cord with the hand on the bare thigh. The cords were 
then tightly woven into a strap two to three inches wide and a little 
more than two feet long, provided with a hole, or eye, at the ends, 
through each of which a long cord of Indian hemp or other ma- 
terial was fastened. Decoration was effected by the introduction 
of materials differing in color from the groundwork of the strap, and 
by embroidery with red yarn. It is said that, as with Iroquois, 
colored hair and porcupine quills were used formerly in this, 
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embroidery. Twine of the sort used for pack-straps was often 
employed for other purposes, and a specimen of bass wood bark 
rope (wlkpiamwi) was found. Coiled mats (ge f ^ kd site* yin k ) of 
varying size are still made of corn-husk braids sewed together with 
basswood bark by the aid of the wooden needle before mentioned. 
Formerly these were made large enough to sleep on, but I could 
locate only one specimen of this size. 

Very few old specimens of costume showing any Indian char- 
acter could be found — merely a few pairs of women's leggings 
{kakonuL), a beaded shoulder bag or two {clwandl 1 gun) y and one 
pair of infant's moccasins (ind^ksiiri). The leggings were of blue 
or black broadcloth worn with seam in front. Both this seam and 
the lower edge of the leggings were decorated with beadwork, 
sometimes fine examples of the delicate lace-like geometrical pat- 
terns such as are seen in the old beadwork of the Iroquois. One 
pair elaborately ornamented with ribbon -work was found. The 
pouches resembled the few I have seen among the eastern Chip- 
pewa, but the beadwork upon them was of a somewhat different 
character, difficult to describe. The infant's moccasins were puck- 
ered to a single seam down the front, and sparsely decorated with 
very small beads. Two small clean-cut holes in their soles, evi- 
dently made with a purpose, suggest an old Iroquois practice, but 
I could get no Delaware confirmation of this. The Iroquois in- 
variably, in former years, and still to a certain extent, perforated 
the soles of the baby's moccasins to prevent the ghosts from coax- 
ing away its soul ; for the child can refuse to listen to their plead- 
ings on the ground that he has holes in the soles of his moccasins 
and so cannot travel the spirit trail. 

A skirt of broadcloth {nia n zhaplkotai) beaded along the hem 
and part-way up one of the vertical seams ; a pair of man's leg- 
gings (kakoniiL) with the seam, decorated with ribbons, worn at 
the side ; a man's shirt of cambric (harnbut) ; a woman's calico 
overdress ; a pair of beaded moccasins {md'ksuti) puckered in front 
to a tongue like those of the eastern Chippewa and Mohawk — all 
of comparatively recent make — were secured. Two beaded head- 
dresses {agu n kwepi) of the " feather- crown" type complete the list 
of clothing. This form of head-dress I at first considered a recent 
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adaptation of the familiar war-bonnet of the Plains tribes, but the 
fact of its distribution among the eastern Chippewa and Delawares, 
and all the Iroquois tribes, leads me to suspect that it may be an 
old form. 

Ornaments of silver were made formerly by the Delawares, com- 
prising brooches, mainly of circular form (aniL f %aman) f ear-rings 
{saykayaihonuL), hair bands {unsekwapesun), finger-rings, and crosses 
(oclalahekori), both double and single ; for all of which coin silver 
was generally used. The processes of manufacture — hammering, 
cutting, embossing, and engraving — seem to have been similar 
to those used by the Iroquois silversmiths ; but many of the 
Iroquois forms are absent or rare among the Delawares. One 
variety of brooch, however, of which several were collected at 
Moraviantown, is exceedingly rare among the Iroquois. Two 
examples of this hemispherical form, which is perfectly plain, with 
small central opening, may be seen on the left breast of the little 
" Nahneetis " figure (pi. xxvi, b). 

A necklace (tcikwalalesuk) was purchased at Grand River, 
which I think represents an ancient style. It is composed of the 
long spiral shells of what appear to be several species of fresh- 
water gastropods, each one punched through near the lip to re- 
ceive the suspending cord of Indian hemp. This type has been 
long in use among the Iroquois, as archeological evidence shows, 
but I have no data upon which to base a similar statement for the 
Delawares. A number of strings of wampum were obtained, some 
for ceremonial use, some for ornament, and one belt of white wam- 
pum twenty-nine inches long and seven rows (about two inches) wide, 
with longitudinal strands of deerskin and transverse strands of Indian 
hemp. This has the letters G. T. (Georgius Tertius ?) in blue wam- 
pum on both ends, and is said to commemorate a treaty between 
the Canadian authorities and the Muncey band of Delawares. The 
belt and its former owner, Jacob Dolson, may be seen in plate xxiv, b. 
Wampum is called kakwtik by the modern Delawares, and the 
word oykwdsun was given me as the name for the belt. Glass 
beads of many kinds were much used formerly. 

Several typical stone gorgets with two perforations were ob- 
tained from the Muncey band, who gave them the name tapUm- 
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blawun and volunteered the information that such objects were tied 
upon braids of hair; but whether they were merely to hold the 
braids together in the back, or as an ornament, or as a support for 
a feather, was not made clear. In the National Museum collection 
at Washington there is a similar stone gorget, supposedly from the 
Chippewa, upon which has been tied, perpendicular to the surface 
of the stone, a bone tube, evidently intended for supporting a 
feather. 

The bows (matatf) collected from the Delawares average about 
four feet long, and represent the simple straight type common 
among the Eastern tribes; while the arrows (" alo n s") are of two 
types : blunt, for stunning small game ; and sharp, for piercing ; 
the latter being simply brought to a point and hardened by fire, 
without a separate head of any sort. Now and then a war-club 
(pwazvas) may be found, generally of quite recent manufacture 
and consisting of a heavy ball attached to a short handle, all carved 
from one piece of hard maple or other suitable wood. A few old 
pipe-tomahawks are still treasured by the people as mementos of 
their ancestors. 

In the old religious ceremonies of the Delawares at Grand River 
a very peculiar drum was used, a dry skin folded in rectangular 
form and beaten with four sticks, each bearing a tiny human head 
carved in relief. I secured the set of four original sticks from 
Michael Anthony {Ndnkumdoya), and employed him to make me 
a reproduction of the drum, as the original had been destroyed. 
This he did, and in addition made six painted sticks also used in the 
ceremony. The description of how these articles were used, pieced 
together from several Indian accounts, may prove of interest here. 

It appears that the Delawares of Six Nations Reserve formerly 
held what was known as a " General Thanksgiving " ceremony 
called in Lenape Gltctldkan, twice a year, once in the spring and 
again in the fall. At these times it was customary to meet in the 
Cayuga long-house, borrowed for the occasion. At a certain point 
in the proceedings (I will not attempt a consecutive description 
from hearsay testimony) a man stood up and recited, in a rythmical 
sing-song tone, his dream — the vision of power seen by him in his 
youth. Na'nkumaoya remembered how one old man was accus- 
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tomed to tell about a duck, half black and half white, which had 
appeared to him. Between the verses of the dream four musicians 
kneeling at the drum {j>w awahe 1 gUn) began a plaintive song, beat- 
ing time with the carved sticks {^pzv awahe r gUnUk). As they sang 
the reciter swayed his body to and fro while a group of dancers 
gathered on the floor behind him danced with a sidewise step. 
Before the ceremony, poles were laid lengthwise along both sides 
of the council house, and against these, at intervals, three on a 
side, the painted sticks, called mkaahV gUn, were laid. If anyone 
in the crowd felt "especially happy" he was privileged to strike 
with one of these sticks upon one of the poles in time to the music. 1 
The carved heads on the drum-sticks meant that human beings 
were giving thanks ; the lengthwise painting of the sticks, half black 
and half red, implied that men and women were together in thanks- 
giving, the black representing the warriors, the red the women. 
The fork at the striking end of the sticks was to give a sharper 
sound. The dyes for producing the colors were made by boiling 
bark, the black being soft maple (seyl'kiniinsi), and the red, red 
alder bark {witopi). The drum was encircled by a cord of Indian 
hemp, as may be seen in plate xxv, which illustrates drum (c) } 
carved drumsticks (d), and painted striking sticks (&). 

In another part of the same ceremony wampum was used in 
the form of strings and bunches, both of which were represented in 
my collection from the Delawares. At least thirteen of the strings 
were used, each one made different by different combinations of the 
white and purple beads. These thirteen, it is said, represented re- 
spectively (1) Earth ; (2) Plants ; (3) Streams and Waters ; (4) Corn, 
Beans, and Vegetables ; (5) Wild Birds and Beasts ; (6) Wind ; (7) 
Sun; (8) Moon ; (9) Sky; (10) Stars; (n) Thunder and Rain ; 
(12) Spirits ; and (13) Great Spirit. At the ceremony these strings 
were laid upon a bench before a speaker, who picked them up one 
by one as he made his address, each string reminding him of one 
part of his speech. He began, my informant told me, by explain- 
ing that the Great Spirit had made all things — the earth, plants, 
streams, and waters — everything. Having thus enumerated all 

1 This is seemingly a survival of a custom, similar to that among the Plains tribes, 
of recounting honors gained in battle when coups were struck. 
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the things represented by the wampum, he proceeded to speak to 
each one directly, holding the appropriate string in his hand. Thus 
he gave thanks to the Earth for the benefits it gives to man, and 
prayed that its blessings might continue ; then thanked in the same 
way the Plants, the Streams and Waters ; the Corn, Beans, and 
Vegetables — each one in turn. As he finished each string he 
handed it to an attendant, who laid it aside. When his long speech 
or prayer was finished, he announced, " We will now enjoy our- 
selves," and selected a man to distribute little bunches of wampum, 
three beads in each, which served as invitations to join in the danc- 
ing that followed. These bunches were delivered only to a certain 
number of those known to be "sober and honest" among the 
crowd in the long-house. If any person wishing to dance failed 
to get invitation wampum it was his privilege to ask for one of the 
branches, which was given him if he was considered qualified. 
The first man receiving wampum arose first ; then the others, until 
the dancers were all on the floor. It is said that this dance, which 
sometimes lasted all night, did not circle around like most of the 
Iroquois dances, but each performer remained in about the same 
spot. 

I was told that in this dance a small rattle without a handle and 
made of turtle-shell was used, probably like the box-turtle rattle 
still used in the annual Planting Dance by the Seneca and Cayuga. 
No specimens of this were seen, however, among the Delaware ; 
the only rattle {cowUnhegUn) found, which was used in the Mask 
dance, being made of cow-horn (pi. xxv, e). 

But one mask {mlzink) was obtained. It differed from those of 
the Iroquois chiefly in being cruder, and also in decoration, the 
lines being burnt into the wood as shown in plate xxv,-#, instead 
of being painted or carved. The original use of the mask had to 
do, in part at least, with healing the sick, but Isaac Montour (Kap- 
yifAiim), from whom I bought it, failed to make himself clear as 
to the details. Similar masks are, or were until recently, used by 
the Delawares now in Oklahoma, according to the Census Report 
for 1890. 1 The same account also mentions the use of a dried skin 
as a drum. 



1 Report on Indians Taxed and Not Taxed, U. S. Census, 1890, p. 299. 
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For comparison I introduce here the very old Missisauga (eastern 
Chippewa) mask shown in plate xxvi, a. This was bought from 
Dr Peter E. Jones, of New Credit reserve, whose father, Reverend 
Peter Jones, the noted half-blood Missisauga missionary, collected 
the specimen. Dr Jones identifies the mask with the one called 
Pabookowaih illustrated on page 85 of his father's book, History of 
the Ojebway Indians, and says he remembers when it still bore its 
crown of feathers and deer-hair, and its fringe of rattling deer-hoofs. 
The differences between the mask and the picture he attributes to 
inaccuracy of drawing. 

The eyes of the mask are made of brass, probably cut from an 
old kettle, and to its back is tied an ancient turtle-shell rattle, the 
handle of which projects downward like a handle to the mask. 
I was informed by old eastern Chippewa that such masks were 
rarely worn, but were carried by the handle in curing the sick. 
Peter Jones called the mask "the god that breaks down diseases. ,, 
Such masks were kept by certain shamans, it is said, hanging in little 
bark houses built especially for the purpose, and were sometimes 
used in divination. They represent, it is claimed, a race of mythi- 
cal beings known as Pabookowaih, or, as I recorded the name, 
Pabokowdl. 

Also connected with shamanism were two " medicine- bags/ ' one 
a mink-skin, the other a weasel -skin taken off whole, the only open- 
ing being at the throat. The edges of this opening were bound 
with cloth in each case, and ribbons and, if I remember correctly, 
bells were attached to the legs. The contents were a few bits of 
root in each, and a bundle of tiny sticks in one of the bags. These 
medicine-bags were sent to me from Moraviantown after I had re- 
turned home, and I was consequently unable to get satisfactory 
explanations, but I was told in a letter that the mink-skin was used 
in a dance before going hunting. No explanation of the contents 
of the bags was received. 

Perhaps the most interesting Delaware specimen of all is the 
little wooden image, about eight inches high, bought of Dr Jones, 
which his father, Reverend Peter Jones, described and illustrated in 
his book under the name " Nahneetis, the Guardian of Health. " 
He says : 
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I have in my possession two family gods. One is called Pabooko- 
waih — the god that crushes or breaks down diseases. The other is a 
goddess named Nahneetis y the guardian of health. This goddess was de-' 
livered up to me by Eunice Hank, a Muncey Indian woman, who with her 
friends used to worship it in their sacred dances, making a feast to it every 
year, when a fat doe was sacrificed as an offering, and many presents 
were given by the friends assembled. She told me she was now restored 
to worship the Christian's God, and therefore had no further use for it. 1 

There can be no doubt in this case concerning the identity of 
this specimen with the one illustrated in the book quoted. It will 
be noticed however by those who are familiar with Peter Jones' 
illustration that Nahneetis, like many humans, has lost her hair in her 
old age (pi. xxvi, b). An interesting feature of the specimen is 
the primitive skirt, which is made apparently by belting a blanket- 
like bit of cloth, bound at the edges, around Nahneetis' waist. A 
vestige of this method of making a skirt survives, I think, in the form 
of the beaded strip running up one of the vertical seams of the more 
modern Indian skirt, among both the Delawares and the Iroquois. 

This concludes my notes on the Canadian Delawares, but I hope 
soon to visit the Lenape living in what is now Oklahoma, where 
additional material will, I hope, be obtained. 

New York City. 



1 History of the Ojebway Indians ', p. 87, 1861. 



